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ABSTRACT 



Introduced by background information on all 
exceptionalities, the educational guide presents a General curriculum 
for use with the educable mentally retarded on a beginning and 
intermediate level. Areas of concern are language arts, arithmetic 
skills, social skills, and vocational information. The guide presents 
suggestions for games, specific learning activities for specific 
desired skills, arts and" crafts, and music appreciation. Materials 
needed and instructional technigues are also discussed. (JH) 
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PREFACE 



This guide is the product of a workshop on special education held 
at Deming School February 6, 8, 10, 13* 15>, 15*68 under the leadership of 
Dr. Bradley Clough of the University of Horehead. It is based upon se- 
lected activities which Trill be helpful in children attaining maximum 
growth. 

Since curriculum building must always be considered as an on-going 
process, this guide is intended merely to point the way. Teachers should 
find many opportunities for the expansion of and addition to ideas mentioned 
in the following pages. 

We wish to express our sincere appreciation to the many people who have 
contributed to the developing this guide. 



T. Ross Moore, 



Supervisor of Instruction 



FHIIDSOFHY 



In practicing the democratic ideal, we recognize that all children 
have an inherent right to an education. We believe that every child should 
have every opportunity to grow physically, emotionally, socially, mentally, 
and morally to the maximum of his ability. 

Special education seeks to give those children who cannot profit by 
attendance in a regular classroom, because of their special problems, 
their just rights. 

We believe that every child should have a well-trained teacher; one 
who knows how a child grows and developes, accepts him as he is, is under- 
standing, and has sympathy for him; one who recognizes that ,r What a person * 

„1 _ 

f I »!»»■» 



believes about himself establishes what he can ana will ao. 



The teacher 



can then help the child to develop his maximum capabilities, to minimize 
his limitations, to help him grow in confidence so that he may become 
socially competent and occupationally adequate. 



■^Combs, Arthur, Educational Leadership: October, 1958* page 23 - 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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OBJECTIVES 



The general objectives of the education of exceptional children do not 
differ from the general objectives of education for all children in Robertson 
County Schools. 

These children like all others should be educated to live as useful a life 
as possible for their particular abilities. They, like others, must become 
well-adjusted members cf the family and the community, must participate in 
the activities of the world of work, and must assume responsibilities in 
keeping with their capacities as American citizens. Education, too, must 
lay the foundations for satisfying spiritual' experiences. 

We recognize that only through the working together of teachers, parents, 
service clubs, and agencies, aided by medical guidance can we meet the needs 
of the exceptional child. 

We must identify the child early in his life, refer him to all proper 
agencies for diagnosis and treatment and then place him in a class best 
suited to his needs. 

This team approach gives each teacher a better understanding of the 
child as an individual ; which is our first step in helping the child to 
estabhish his place in society. 




PROCEDURES 



A. FOLIC3ES 

1. KMTUCKY STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION REGULATIONS 

EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

5U.010 DEFINITION OF SPECIAL EDUCATIONS FACILITIES 

(l) Special educational facilities means special schools, special classes, 
and special instruction. All special education facilities shall be under 
the supervision of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (KRS 157.200(6). 

5U.020 EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

(l) Exceptional children are those who differ or deviate from what is 
supposed to be the average in physical, mental, emotional or social char- 
acteristics and abilities to the extent that they require specialized edu- 
cation in order to attain the maximum of their abilities and capacities. 

Exceptional children who require special education programs are defined as 
follows : 

Physically Handicapped , (a) Crippled and Special Health Problems. 
Children who are so handicapped through congenital or acquired defects 
(including cerebral palsy) in the use of their bodies as to be unable to 
function with normal children of the same age, or may have certain ill- 
nesses such as epilepsy, rheumatic fever, asthma, nephritis, and hemophelia 
whiu:i prevent their attendance in a regular class# 

(b) Hcmebound . Children who are confined to their homes due to some con- 
dition which renders them physically unable to attend school but who have 
sufficient intelligence to profit from instruction. These children are 
generally those with crippling conditions and special health problems. 

Hospit alized . Children who are confined to the hospital for care and 
treatment and, according to medical prescription, are well enough to par- 
ticipate in a limited special education program. 

Mentally Handicapped , (a) Educable . Children who because of re- 
tarded intellectual development, as determined by recognized standardized 
tests, are incapable of being educated through ordinary classroom instruc- 
tion but whose intellectual ability would indicate a degree of scholastic 
attainment with the benefit of special education methods and materials. 

Also used to refer to those mentally retarded children who may be expected 
to maintain themselves independently in the community as adults. These 
mentally retarded children would obtain IQ scores between 50 and 75 on 
recognized standardized individual tests of intelligence. 

(b) Trainable . Children who because of retarded intellectual development, 
as determined by recognized standardized tests, are incapable of being 
educated through ordinary classroom instruction or special education pro- 
grams ior educable mentally handicapped children but who may be expected 
to benefit from training in a group setting designed to further their social 
adjustment and economic usefulness in their homes or in a sheltered environ- 
ment. Also used to refer to that group of mentally retarded obtaining IQ 

scores from 35 to 50 on recognized standardized individual tests of intel- 
ligence. 
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(3) Visually Handic apped . (a) Blind . Children who are blind are those whose 

visual problem is so severe that the child must pursue his education chiefly 
through the use of Braille, audio aids and special equipment, or if his vision 
is such that it is not safe for him to be educated in the regular class or in a 
class for the partially seeing. 



(b) Partially Seeing . Children who are parially seeing are those who have 
visual limitation but are able to use vision as the chief channel of learning. 
The generally accepted classification for the partially seeing is a Snellen 
reading of 20/70 or less in the better eye after correction, or those with 
visual deviations such as progressive myopia who, in the opinion of the eye 
specialist, can benefit from special education facilities provided for the 
partially seeing. 

(li) Hearing Handicapped , (a) Deaf . Children whose hearing loss is so severe 
that they are unable to comprehend and learn speech and language even though 
hearing aids may be useful to some of them. These children generally have a 
hearing loss of 70 decibels or more in both ears. 

(b) Hard of Hearing . Children are considered hard of hearing Xyho are able to 
understand and learn speech and language but whose hearing is not sufficient 
for them to learn adequately in a regular school class. These children 
generally have a hearing loss of from 1*0-70 decibels in the better ear. Those 
children witha hearing loss of less than 1*0 decibels will probably be able to 
function adequately in a regular class with the assistance of a speech correc- 
tionist. 

(5) Speech Handicapped . Speech handicapped means children whose speech has 
been diagnosed by a speech correctionist as deviating or differing from average 
or normal speech to the extent of hindering adequate communication and requir- 
ing specialized instruction for improvement or correction of the handicap. 

(6) Neurologic ally Impaired . Children who are neuroligically impaired are 
those with a special learning disorder in one area or a limited number of areas 
of performance or learning. Psychologically, the child’s perceptual organization 
of his environment is impaired. Educationally, the child shows pronounced learn- 
ing functions in some areas but not in others. This child may be unable to read, 
to do arithmetic, to formulate language and speech, to do gross or fine manipu- 
lative tasks or any one or various combinations of this nature or others. 
Behaviorally, the child may show gross extremes from acute hyperactivity to 
complete withdrawal causing much difficulty for himself and concern in the class- 
roon. He may not be able to ignore background auditory or visual stimuli. 

51*. 030 INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CH ILD REN 

Instructional programs for exceptional children means classroom units designed 
to meet the educational needs of those children who differ or deviate from the 
average or normal children in physical, mental, emotional or social character- 
istics and who cannot function in regular classrooms in public schools. Pro- 
vision is made for instructional programs in addition to, or differnnt from, 
those provided in the regular program. The experiences and activities provided 
are parallel to those for normal children as nearly as the conditions will permit. 
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51i.0l;0 CLASSROOM UNITS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 



Classroom units for exceptional children means special instruction in a special 
class, hone or hospital, provided (a) the teacher has the required special edu- 
cation preparation for the type of exceptionality of the children enrolled in 
the unit, (b) the requisite number of exceptional children are in membership, 
(c) the physical facilities, equipment, materials, and curriculum are approved. 
Each classroom unit shall serve only one classification of exceptional children 
as described in the Criteria. Children with multiple handicaps should be 
classified for educational purposes by the major educational handicap. 

5h.050 FRACTIONAL CLASSROOM UNIT FOR EXCEPTIONAL C HILD REN 



Fraotional classroom unit is a unit having fewer children than prescribed in 
the required pupil-teacher ratio, or the program is in operation less than a 
full day or a full school year. Such units may be allotted and certified on 
a basis proportionate to the minimum pupil-teacher ration and/or the propor- 
tionate length of the school day or the school year. 

51*. 060 TEACHING LOAD IN CLASSROOM UNITS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CH ILD REN 

NO. CHILDREN 
PER UNIT 

CLASSIFICATION ( MEMBERSHIP ) 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Crippled and Special Health (Classes) 8-20 



Horae Instruction 

(County Distructs) 

( Independent Dis trie ts ) 

Hospital Instruction 

MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 

Educable (Classes) 
Trainable (Classes) 

VISUALL Y HANDICAPPED 

Partially Seeing (Classes) 
Blind (Classes) 

HEARING HANDICAPPED 

Hard of Hearing 
Deaf 



SPEECH HANDICAPPED 
NEUROLOGICALLY IMPAIRED 



8-12 

8-12 

8-20 



15 - 20 

6-12 



10 - 20 
8-12 



10 - 20 
8-12 

75 - 100 per week 
6-8 
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5*1.070 LENGTH OF SCHOOL DAY AND SCHOOL YEAR 

(1) School day shall be the same as for non -handicapped children except when 
the child’s handicap indicates a legitimate need for" an adjusted day. Such" 
changes shall appear cn the Application for Tentative Approval for Classroom 
Units for Teachers of Exceptional Children. 

(2) The school day for trainable mentally handicapped and nourologically 
impaired children may be less than six (6) clock hours provided the superintendent 
of the district requests such reduction. The school day for classes for trainable 
mentally handicapped and neurologic ally impaired children shall not be less than 

Qft^-halF clock hour s . The superintendent’s request for reduction shall 
be made on an annual basis prior to the beginning of the school year. 

(3) ihe teacher should spend the remaining one and one -half hours of the school 
day in preparation. If the teacher is assigned other teaching duties for the 
remaining one and one -half hours of the school day, the unit allotted to the 
school district will be reduced proportionately. 

(U) School year shall be the same as for non -handicapped children. 

5*1.080 AN APPROVED TEACHER 



(1) An approved teacher for classroom units for exceptional children shall have 
the required special preparation in ohc specific area of esceptionality. This 

included in, or in addition to, a Bachelor’s degree. For example, 
teachers of the mentally retarded will hold a Special Education Certificate 
for Teachers of the Mentally Retarded. (See Certification Bulletin.) 

(2) xt is expec oed that the teacher will devote a regular teaching day to 
instructional activities for exceptional children. In addition, the teacher may 
be assigned to a fair share of routine responsibilities of operating the school. 
However, in the assignment 01 routine duties, the class for exceptional 
children must not be left without supervision. 

5*1.090 HOUSING FACILITIES 



(1) Housing facilities shall meet the same standards for regular classrooms as 
specified in State Board of Education Regulations, Chapter 22. In additinn, 
housing plans should include needed facilities such as proper toilet arrange- 
ment, lunchroom service, special equipment and special materials according to 
the classification of exceptional children being served. Housing and equipment 
provisions shall be stated on the application for tentative approval of class- 
room units for exceptional children before approval can be given. 

(2) Classroom units allotted for special classes shall be located in regular 
elementary or secondary schools, dependent upon the age range of the pupils. 

The location of a classroom unit in other facilities must be approved by the 
Division of Special Education, State Department of Education. 

5*1.100 ESTABLISHING A CLASSROOM UNIT FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

(l) I»ocal Responsibility . The school superintendent, representing the local 
board of education, has the primary responsibility for initiating, establishing 
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and administering the instructional program Tar exceptional c hil dren in the 
community. with others of his professional staff, community representatives, 

and the leadership and consultation services ~£ the Division ef Special Education, 
State Department of Education, must determine the advisability and the means of 
providing this important part of the tv il instructional program- This planning 
should begin at least a year in advance of the time that the program is to be 
initiated. The success or failure of the program Hill depend in a large measure 
on the soundness and thoroughness of the planning and ultimate administrative 
policies established for the operation of the program - 



(2) It must be remembered that classroom units for teachers of exceptional 
children are allocated under KRS 157 • 360 (5) and are not j*S IS units. 



5U.110 STATE CONSULTATION .AND SERVICE 



(1) However, the superintendent and his co-workers must be alert to the pos- 

sibilities of assistance from the State Department of Education which has two 
general and broad objectives: (a) To provide over-all leadership and guidance 

and (b) to give specific service whenever possible. 

(2) In meeting the leadership objective, the Division of Special Education is 
ready for consultation with individual superintendents and their staff: 

(a) To give interpretation of the instructional services required by handicapped 
children in each classification, the needed physical facilities, the importance 
and kind of special equipment and instructional materials and aids, and basic 
housing consideration. 

(b) To prepare school personne, parents, and the community for acceptance 
of educational provision for children with moderate to gross deviations from 
the average. 

(3) The local school district, in asking the State Department of Education to 
fulfill the service objective, may secure help from staff specialists in: 

(a) identification and classification of handicapped children in the school 
and the community; 

(b) Preparation of materials of assistance to teachers, parents, board members, 
and the community; 

(c) Implementation of a balanced in-service program dealing directly with 
instruction of handicapped children for all school personnel; 

(d) Clarific ation and use of '’lines of communication” making possible assist- 
ance from related organizations in care of handicapped children, e.g.. Crip- 
pled Children Commission, University of Kentucky Speech and Audiology Clinics, 
Kentucky Schools for the Deaf and Blind, Kentucky Training Home (mentally 
deficient), and ethers; 

(e) Evaluation of the various classroom units for exceptional children in 
school districts providing special education services. 
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&.120 PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

(l) To know ihu numbers and types of exceptional children in a school district 
and tc recognize the need for instructional programs for these children, certain 
information is necessary. Hew many children with handicaps may we expect tj 
find in the juvenile population .f ai.y c o*rmuniiy? Nfeat professional authorities 
should help assess the child's physical and/or mental handicap? What type of 
special education setting x r school placement should be provided for children 
with handicaps? 



(2) The follcijing diagram should prove to be a helpful guide in answering 
seme of these questions: 

RECOMMENDED APPROXHiATE HO. 

PROFESSIONAL POSSIBIE M JUVENILE 

CLASSIFICATION EXMINER SCHGOL PLACEMEN? * K)PULaTION 



CRIPPIED AND 
SPECIAL HEALTH 


Orthopedist 

Pediatrician 


Crippled children class 
in elementary or secondary 
school; heme or hospital 


1 or 2 in 
each 100 


PROBLEMS 


Neurologist 
Family physician 


instruction; regular class 
if condition is mild 






Pediatrician 






H0MEB0UND AND 


Heart Specialist Heme Instruction 




HOSPITALIZED 


Neurologist 
Orthopedist 
Family physician 


Hospital Instruction 


1 or 2 in 
each 100 


£jDU gable 




Special class in ele- 


2 in each 


MENTALLY 

RETARDED 


Psychologist 

Psychometrician 


mentary and/or secondary 
school 


100 


TRAINABLE 

MENTALLY 

RETARDED 


Psychiatrist 
Psychologist 
Psy chome tr ic ian 


Special class in ele- 
mentary school or other 
approved facilities 


1 in each 
300 


BLIND 


Ophthalmologist 

Optometrist 


Kentucky School for the 
Blind; public school 
Braille class 


1 in each 
5000 


PARTIilLLY SEEING 


Ophthalmologist 

Optometrist 


Special class in ele- 
mentary and/or secondary 
school 


1 in each 
500 




Otologist 


Kentucky School for the 
Deaf; private residential 





DEAF 



HARD OF HEARING 



SPEECH 

HANDICAPPED 



Otolaryngologist school; class for deaf in 



Audiologist 



elementary or secondary school 



in each 
200 



Otologist 

Otolaryngologist 

Audiologist 



Special class in ele- 
mentary or secondary 
school; lip-reading and 
auditory training while 
in regular class 



It or 5 in 
each 100 



Speech 

Correctionist 

Speech 



Regular or special class 

with provision for speech 5 or more 

correction in each 100 





Psychologist 

Neurologist 

Pediatrician 


Special class in ele- 


No National 


NEUR0 LOGICALLY 


Audiologist 


mentary or secondary 


Figures as yet 


IMPAIRED 


Ophthalmologist 


school 






Speech 

Pathologist 
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5U.130 DETERMINE HEEDS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 

(1) The first step is to make a comprehensive survey of the juvenile population 
in the community to determine the number and type of exceptional children who 
need to ce enrolled in special education programs. This survey must include 
ohose children who are not enrolled in school , as well as those who are enrolled, 
since many of them may not be in attendance because the school has not had a 
suitable type program to meet their needs. The pre-school population should be 
surveyed also. 

(2) Special techniques for the selection of children for special education pro- 
grams are discussed under the headings devoted to the various types of exceptional 
children. 

5U.1U0 EXAMINATION BY PROFESSIONAL AUTHORITY 

Those children discovered through the survey should be examined by the appropriate 
authority (see chart on page 8) to determine the current status and future prog- 
nosis of the child in view of his receiving special education^ Records from the 
examining authorities should be Jcept on file in the local school district. 

5h.l50 SELECTION 

Select from the records and school progress reports those children who can best 
profit from special education programs. This selection and decision as to school 
placement is the function of an Admission and Release Committee. 

9 - 1-160 ADMISSIONS AND RELEASE COM-HTTEE 

(1) The most advantageous manner of determining placement, admission and release 

of children from special education programs is the "Admissions and Release Com- 
mittee". This committee may function in a group setting or by other coordinated 
plan and should be made up of the following: (a) The superintendent or local 

supervisor of special education, (b) the building principal, (c) a qualified 
psychologist and/or guidance counselor, (d) the special education teacher and 
the classroom teacher who last had the child enrolled, (e) other professional 
personnel concerned with the class or the individual child. 

(2) Factors pertinent to placement or release of children to/from special edu- 
cation facilities are discussed in detail under the sections dealing specifically 
with the various classifications of exceptionality. 

(3) If there is any question as to the child 1 s status or his ability to profit 
from special education, he should receive a reasonable trial period in the properly 
selected classroom unit for exceptional children. 

51l.l70 CRITERIA FOR CLASSROOM UNITS 

(1) The critei’ia for classroom units for exceptional children authorized by 

KRS 1^7«360, sub-section (5)> are for the guidance of superintendents in planning 
instructional programs to include classroom units for the various classifications 
of exceptional children. 

(2) The administration and supervision of special education programs for excep- 
tional children are the primary responsibility of the local superintendent of 
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schools, in accordance with laws and State Board of Education regulations. 

General Provisions . (l) Classroom units shall be allotted on the basis on an 

approved teacher. 

(2) .an approved teacher is one who devotes full-time or a fractional time to 
instruction for exceptional children in accordance with State Board of Education 
regulations pursuant to KRSl57.2G0-l57.290 and KRS 157-360(5). The teacher 
shall have the required special preparation for the type of exceptionality of the 
children enrolled in the unit. 

(3) Classroom units shall be allocated on the basis of a planned program as 
determined by careful study of educational needs of children with handicaps. 

(U) Each unit shall serve one classification of handicapped children as 
follows: 

(a) Children with crippling conditions (orthopedic crippling, accidental 
crippling, cerebral palsy, cardiac onnditions, etc.) Children with 
special health problems (rheumatic fever, nephritis, hemophelia, asthma, 
etc.) may be included. 

(b) Children who are hard of hearing. 

(c) Children who are deaf. 

(d) Children who are partially seeing. 

(e) Children who are blind. 

(f) Children with speech handicaps (f aulty articulation, stuttering, 
delayed speech, etc.) 

(g) Children who arc educable mentally handicapped. Children who because 
of retarded intellectual development, as determined by recognized standard- 
ized tests, are incapable of being educated through ordinary classroom 
instruction or special education programs for educable mentally handicapped 
children but who may be expected to benefit from training in a group setting 
designed to further their social adjustment and economic usefulness in their 
hemes or in a sheltered environment. Also used to refer to that group of 
mentally retarded obtaining IQ scores from 35 to 50 on recognized standard- 
ized individual tests of intelligence. 

(i) Children who are homebound by physical defects which make school 
attendance either in special classes or regular grades impossible may 
receive instruction in the home. A home instruction unit may be allotted 
when a qualified teacher is employed on a full-time basis. A fractional 
unit may be allotted in the event that a home instruction teacher is employed 
on a part-time basis. 




(j) Children who are hospitalized f^r care and treatment and who are 
able to participate in a special education program may be included in 
a hospital instruction pregram. 

(k) A combined program for home and hospital instruction may be estab- 
lished when there are not sufficient children for a full unit in either 
of these categories, or when it appears advantageous otherwise. 

(l) On the basis cf the major handicap, children with multiple handi- 
caps may be enrolled in the units which can best serve the child. 

(m) Children who are neurologically impaired. Children who because 
of a neurological impairment, as determined by necessary tests, may be 
unable to function in a regular classroom, but who may be able to bene- 
fit from a individualized structured program that would enable them to 
grow emotionally, educationally and functionally to such an extent 
that they may be able to return to a regular classroom in a year or two. 

(5>) Classroom units for exceptional children vary in size according to the 
type and severity of the disability. Full-time or fractional units may be 
approved in accordance with State Board of Education regulations. (Refer 
to page 5.) 

Qualified Personnel 

(1) Units may be allotted to districts meeting the requirements of KRS 
157 • 360(5) , 157 • 200-157* 290, and State Board of Education regulations. 

(2) An approved teacher for classroom units for exceptional children shall 
have the Special Education Certificate appropriate to the classification of 
children in the instructional unit; or teachers employed prior to April 12, 
19^2, may teach classes for exceptional children "on any valid teaching 
certificate in the area of special education in which he has been employed 
and/or in which he has had previous experience". 

(3) The teacher of Home Instruction and/or Hospital Instruction may serve 
on a regular elementary certificate if the majority of the children are of 
elementary school age or on a secondary certificate if the majority of the 
children are of high school age. It is recommended that these teachers 
qualify for special education certificates. (See Certification Bulletin) 

(li) Selective employment procedures should be used in securing personnel 
for classroom units for exceptional children. While persons having the 
appropriate certificate will be employed to teach handicapped children, 
it is important that the teacher have particular competency in recognizing 
the child as an individual; skill in individualizing and organizing the 
curriculum for meaningful and socially useful experiences; understanding 
the social and emotional problems of the child and helping him in the 
development of acceptable social patterns of behavior; ability to counsel 
with the child, his parents and others who come in contact with him; and 
proficiency in developing practical self-sufficiency in the child. 

Planned Program . The planned program for children with exceptionalities 
should provide for: 

(l) Effective, accurate identification including diagnosis of defect by 
appropriate professional authority, and proper classification as to defect 
and ability. 



(2) Necessary adjustment cf the curriculum to meet individual as well as 
group needs and abilities. 
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Facilities . An appropriate instructional program for exceptional children must 
include the needed facilities, special equipment and materials, and proper 
supervision. 

(l) Classroom units shall be located in a regular elementary or secondary 
school, dependent upon the age range vf the pupils. The location of a class- 
room unit in other facilities must have approval from the Division of Special 
Education, and the Division cf Buildings and Grounds, State Department of Edu- 
cation. Classrooms shall meet the standards fox- regular classrooms, as speci- 
fied in State Board of Education Regulations, Chapter 22. 

(3) Materials and special equipment needed for the maximum educational develop- 
ment of exceptional children. 

(li) Transportation when necessary. 

5U.180 SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS BY DISTRICT OTHER THAN THAT OF CHILD’S 
RESIDENCE 

(1) If the number of children in one classification of exceptionality in a 
district is not sufficient to justify a special, education program in that dis- 
trict, or if a school district does not provide a special education program, the 
board shall provide instruction by contract with another county or independent 
district that gtBintains an approved special education program for that type child. 
When a district undertakes under operation of a tuition contract or of law to 
provide in its classes for these pupils residing in another district, the dis- 
trict of their residence shall share the total cost of the special education pro- 
gram in proportion to the number of pupils or in accordance with contract agree- 
ment between the two districts. 

(2) The school board of the school district in which any child resides shall pay 
for his transportation to the class in the other school district, cost not to 
exceed three hundred, dollars for one school year, unless the school board of the 
other district provides this transportation to the class, in which case the cost 
of transportation will be included in the total cost of the special education 
facility. (KRS 157.280) 

5ii. 190 SELECTION OF CLASSROOM 

Survey all classrooms to locate appropriate facilities. (See sections dealing 
with each type of handicap for specific recommendations). 

5U.200 SELECTION OF TEACHER 

Survey possible teaching personnel to select a well -prepared and certified 
special education teacher. Check qualifications with the Division of Teacher 
Education and Certification, State Department of Education, at an early date. 

&.210 LOCAL BOARD APPROVAL' OF PROPOSED PLAN 

Prepare for approval of the local beard of education describing the program. 
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physical facilities, teaching personnel, general policies, procedures, rules 
for admission and release of pupils, for classroom unit(s) for exceptional chil- 
dren to be established. 

5L.220 COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

Plan and carry out a program of community education to gain the acceptance and 
support of parents, civic and business organizations, public and private 
agencies, school personnel, and the general public. 

5U.230 CURRICULUM, MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT 

Arrange for an adjusted curriculum for the classification of exceptional chil- 
dren enrolled in the classroom unit. Consider the special instructional mate- 
rials and equipment needed. 

5U.2UO APPLICATION FOR UNIT 

Request tentative allotment of classroom units for the instruction of excep- 
tional children from the State Department of Education by filling out the 
APPLICATION FOR TENTATIVE APPROVAL FOR CLASSROOM UNITS FOR TEACHERS OF EXCEP^ 
TIONAL CHILDREN in accordance with KRS 157.360(5). It must be remembered that 
classroom units for exceptional children are not ASIS units and are allotted 
on the basis of need, approved teacher, facilities, etc., as outlined in the 
criteria. 

5U.250 CERTIFICATION OF UNIT 

Activate the classroom unit after receipt of "Tentative Approval" from the 
State Department of Educatinn. Keep all records, curriculum plans, etc . ^ 
readily available for audit by the Division of Special Education. The Di- 
vision will evaluate the program and certify final approval of the unit. 

5U.290 SPECIAL CLASSES FOR EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 

(1) Definition , (a) Special classes are for educable mentally handicapped 
children who because of retarded intellectual devopment, as determined by 
recognized standardized tests, are incapable of being educated through ordinary 
classroom instruction but whose intellectual ability would indicate a degree of 
scholastic attainment with the benefit of special education methods and mate- 
rials. Also used to refer to those mentally retarded children who may be ex- 
pected to maintain themselves independently in the community as adults, (b) 

These mentally retarded children would obtain IQ scores between 50 3nd 75 on 
recognized standardized individual tests of intelligence. 

(2) Age Range : 6-21 years. 

(3) Class Size (Membership): 15 - 20 children per teacher. 

(li) Screening Considerations : (a) Is he a "repeater", is he two years or more 

behind his age group? (b) Has his intellectual capacity been assessed by a 
qualified psychological examiner or guidance counselor? Has he the intellectual 
capacity to master reading, writing, and arithmetic? (c) Has he the potential 
ability to acquire second, third, or fourth grade achievemnnt by the age of six- 
teen? (d) If the child is between the ages of seven and eleven years and has a 
mental age between four and eight, can he function in a beginning academic program? 
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If the chronological age is from thirteen to sixteen and the mental age is from 
eight to eleven, can instruction be planned to provide a working knowledge of 
skill subjects, health and physical needs, social and vocational needs? (e) 

Is his speech and language adequate for most ordinary situations? (f) Is there 
evidence that he can become independent or nearly independent economically and 
socially? 

( 5 ) Class Placement : (a) Group tests of intelligence and achievement should 

be administered locally. Teachers* opinions, principals* evaluations and 
parental requests are considered an integral part of the screening process, (b) 
Children with low scores on group intelligence tests (below 75 ) and who have 
school failure records, should be referred to .1 qualified psychologist for an 
individual psychological examination. If the services of a qualified psycho- 
logist are not available locally, arrangements for this testing should be made 
with the staff of the Division of Special Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. (c) Children whose intelligence is at the borderline (either 50 or 
75) may be placed in the special class for educable mentally retarded children 
on a trial basis, (d) The Stanford-Binet, 1937 or I960 Revision, shall be used 
with all educable mentally retarded children under 12 years of age. Either the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC ) or the Stanford-Binet shall be 
used for all educable mentally handicapped children over 12 years of age. Other 
tests may be used in addition to the Stanford-Binet or WISC. (e) Other tests 
which help to diagnose the child’s school failure are batteries of achievement 
tests in basic tool subjects, audiometric tests, vision tests, general medical 
examination, neurological and/or psychiatric examinations (if indicated by 
psychological or medical examinations), and social casework study, (f) After 

a careful study of all tests and existing records, the decision to place a 
child in a special class should be made by the Admissions and Release Committee. 

(6) Classroom Considerations : (a) Classes for educable mentally retarded 
children shal l be housed in a regular school building, dependent upon the age 
range of the pupils, (b) Classrooms should be located in the school building 
so that the mentally retarded are not segregated from the non-handicapped chil- 
dren. (c) Classrooms should be housed in a centrally located building in 
school districts where it will be necessary to transport children from other 
areas of the district, (d) Classrooms should be standard size or larger, (e) 
There should be sufficient floor space for movable desks for the total class 
enrollment and for equipment desirable in the teaching of the mentally retarded, 
(f) Provision should be made for running water, electrical outlets, work benches, 
etc., as well as ample storage space. 

(7) Instructional Aids : (a) Adaptation and simplification of regular instruc- 

tional materials necessary to provide simplified n step-by-step n and ’’concrete" 
presentation of the ’’three R’s” in the academic training of the educable mentally 
retarded, (b) Pupil -interest-experience materials, visual aids, practical arts 
and crafts materials and elementary music materials are valuable instructional 
aids, (c) Provision of ’’elementary” reading materials to supplement regularly 
supplied books are necessary to provide practice and to maintain interest for 
children who must repeat reading experiences many times before the abstract 
symbols become meaningful. Many of these materials should have a high interest 
level but a low vocabulary level, (d) Classroom laboratory experiences with 
greatly simplified equipment and materials in concrete form for repeated mani- 
pulation are most necessary, (e) Classroom laboratory experiences leading to 
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practical application or the mechanical processes in the various possible voca- 
tional fields are suggested as basic to the instruction of educable retarded 
children, c.g., homemaking — cleaning and care of the classroom, planning and 
preparing simple meals, shopping, washing, ironing, child care. Woodwork — 
simple cabinet -making, rough carpentry. Agriculture — gardening, simple land- 
scaping, farm "chores". Electronics — repair of household applicances, helper in 
radio and television. Metals — plumber^ helper, machine shop assistant. 
Automotive — automobile repair, car wash, "grease-monkey". 
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EDUCABLE MENTALLY EETARDED CHILDREN 

The aims of Special Education for the educable mentally retarded child are 
basically the same as that of all education: to teach the individual how to live 

better; to teach him how to use all his capacities; and to teach him how to become 
a useful member of his social group. 

Objectives: 

1. To teach the pupil to read, write, and figure to the maximum of his ability 
in order that he can eventually get a job. 

2. To teach him to get along with people through situations involving 
social responsibilities. He must learn specific habits in school which will 
serve all through his life such as punctuality, regular attendance, responsibi- 
lity, fairness, self-control, and truthfulness. 

General rules for achieving these objectives that must be applied in each class at 
primary, intermediate, junior high or senior high levels: 

1. The body of knowledge to be gained is to be reduced to the essentials. 

2. No class can work in one large group in every area of instruction. These 
children must be grouped according to their abilities in the particular 
area of instruction. 

3. Daily plans must be made and there must be a definite purpose for each 
lesson. 

h- Instruction can be given more effectively by using concrete methods. 

5>. Constant drill and repetition are needed. 

6. Learning can come only through actual experiences. 

Other factors which affect the potential of the mentally retarded child for achieve- 
ment and adjustment include failure and frustration in and outside of school, socio- 
economic background, physical and emotional maturity, and personal-social attitude 
of the child himself. Recognition of such factors is important in the development 
of a desirable program of eduaation to assist in bringing the mentally retarded child 
to realize his full potential. 

Since a mentally retarded child learns at a significantly slower rate and at a lesser 
depth level than does the non-handicapped child, the program of instruction must 
provide for the development of understnadings and skills commensurate with the mental 
age of the pupil, and at interest levels more closely related to his chronological 
age. 

In determining the intellectual status of a child, the I. Q. is of very limited 
service to the teacher. Mainly, the I»Q. is used as a basis for preliminary classifi- 
cation and for estimating the child’s rate of mental development. The preformance 
and behavior of the educable mentally retarded child may very well fluctuate between 
his mental age and his chronological age depending upon the nature of the task and/ 
or of the situation in which he is involved. 

In planning teaching and learning experiences, the mental age is more indicative of 
what a mentally retarded child can do than is the chronological age or the intelli- 
gence quotient. However, all three of these should be considered in planning an 
effective and efficient instructional program. 
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